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death  seized  on  the  tender  frames  of 
the  princes^s ;  upon  which  Buoadicea 
laying  them""  gently  on  the  couch, 
kissed  them,  receiving  their  last 
breath  : — then  re-j^osed  herself  beside 
them. 

For  a  space  the  countenance  of 
Buoadicea  seemed  to  indicate  tor- 
ment, though  its  expression  was  one 
of  triumph ;  but  she  spoke  not.  Pre- 
sently it  began  to  darken,  with  the 
stealing  somnolence  preceding^  death. 
Esylth  bending  to  her  ear,  whispered, 
"  How  is  it  with  you,  queen  V 

Buoadicea,  whose  sightless  eyes 
were  open,  and  whose  mind  wrought 
internally,  murmured  : — 

"  Hush,  disturb  me  not— a  vision 
— a  vision  of  a  far  off  age." 

"  What  see  you  1" 

"  Oh, — a  splendid  palace  hall,  near 
which  the  broad  Thamesis  flows, — but 
all  is  changed !  See,— a  queen  rests  on 
a  throne,  before  which  bow  a  mingled 
company  of  men  of  many  nations 
who  have  gathered  from  the  rising 
and  setting  sun  to  do  her  homage.  A 
storm  of  music  fills  the  air  ;  and  now 
I  hear  a  trumpet  voice  which  cries, 
'  Hail,  Queen  of  Britain  th  e  Great !  hail, 
conqueress — Sovereign  of  the  Sea !'  " 
Her  voice  sunk  into  a  whisper  in- 
audible, the  while  her  face  grew  dim- 
mer in  the  death  shadow.  After  a 
space  she  smiled,  and  again  mur- 
mured— 

"It  is  he,  Prasutagus,  royal  hus- 
band, he  beckons;  I  come.  Flur  and 
Ithur,  keep  by  me — so — ah — this  is 
death." 

When  Esylth  closed  the  queen's 
eyes,  she  advanced  toward  the  portal, 


where  a  group,  composed  of  the  cham- 
pions of  her  guard  and  the  attend- 
ants of  the  castk  had  watched  the 
scene  from  that  distant  end  of  the 
hall.  Esylth  murmured  a  few  words. 
For  an  hour  the  mourners  kept  a 
dead  silence,  following  the  druidical 
custom,  a  custom  founded  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  world  of  demons,  if 
aroused  by  lamentations,  would  pur- 
sue the  souls  of  the  lately  dead,  and 
combat  for  their  possession  in  the 
air  through  which  they  ascended. 

The  allotted  time  past,  wild  cries 
of  sorrow  filled  the  palace. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  bodies 
of  the  barbarian  queen  and  her  daugh- 
ters, which  had  been  secretly  con- 
veyed many  miles  away  to  a  great 
forest  in  the  north  of  the  country  of 
the  Brigantes,  were  placed  on  a  lofty 
pyre,  and  burned  with  all  solemn 
druidic  ceremony.  An  immense 
multitude  attended ;  human  sacrifices 
were  offered,  several  presenting  them- 
selves, voluntary  victims  ;  on  the 
pyre  being  hghted,  the  songs  of  the 
bards  rose  eulogizing  the  dead, 
mingled  at  intervals  by  the  cries 
raised  by  the  multitude  to  avert  from 
the  rite  the  presence  of  evil  spirits 
and  demons.  All  who  attended  threw 
some  memorial  into  the  funeral  flame, 
robes,  arms,  golden  collars  ;  nay,  ex- 
cited by  the  death  song  of  the  bards, 
not  a  few,  relations  and  servators  of 
the  royal  house,  threw  themselves 
amid  the  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
burning  tomb  of  the  last  potent 
queen  of  barbaric  Britain. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  ENGLAND  WITH  AMERICA. 


It  has  been  ever  a  marvel  and  a 
misfortune  that  the  United  States 
and  England  have  not  understood 
each  other.  There  were  many  natu- 
ral reasons  why  these  two  countries, 
more  than  all  the  rest  in  the  world, 
should  be  found  in  the  closest  sym- 
pathy. If  identity  in  language,  in 
faith,  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
historical  traditions  and  the  same 
literature,  and  more  really  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  the  same  insti- 
tutions, have  not  produced  unity  of 
feeling,  what  shall  produce  it  1  That  all 
these  influences  have  failed  is  a  misfor- 
tune, because  England  and  America, 


joined  heartily  together,  would  have 
decided  for  civilization  and  freedom 
in  many  international  difficulties, 
wherein  separate  their  interposition 
must  have  proved  ineffectual.  To 
what  powerful  causes  is  the  estab- 
lished disaccord  of  nations  circum- 
stanced so  well  for  friendship  attri- 
butable 1  As  intimately  affecting  the 
question  how  our  relations  with 
America  may  henceforward  be  im- 
proved, this  inquiry  is  one  of  practical 
interest. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  part  of  the 
blame  rests  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  part  with  ourselves.  With- 
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out  yielding  to  prejudice  it  may  be 
affirmed,  perhaps,  that  the  smaller 
part  is  ours.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  often  carelessly  wounded 
the  excessive  self-love  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. In  some  of  its  popular  modes 
of  expression,  John  Builism  has  been 
unjust,  almost  insulting,  to  other 
foreign  nations  besides  the  United 
States.  Our  lighter  literary  work- 
men have  ridiculed  American  society ; 
our  politicians  have  refused  fair  al- 
lowance for  American  ambition ;  even 
our  more  thoughtful  writers  have 
judged  of  America  by  her  prominent 
faults  and  forgotten  her  prominent 
virtues.  Epictetus  has  this  saying— 
"  Everything  hath  two  handles  :  the 
one,  by  which  it  may  be  borne  ;  the 
other  by  which  it  cannot.  If  your 
brother  acts  unjustly,  do  not  lay  hold 
on  the  action  by  the  handle  of  his 
injustice,  for  by  that  it  cannot  be 
borne  ;  but  by  the  opposite,  that  he 
is  your  brother,  that  he  was  brought 
up  with  you,  and  thus  you  will  lay 
hold  on  it  as  it  is  to  be  borne.'"  Vv  e 
have  taken  America  by  the  wrong 
handle  always,  and  have  failed  to 
bear  away  her  friendship. 

It  was  unjust  to  forget  that  a 
continuous  immigration  of  the  off- 
scourings of  Europe  prevented  the 
advancement  of  society  in  knowledge 
and  religion.  It  was  unjust  to  forget 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the 
mighty  western  republic  forced  upon 
its  statesmen  the  task  of  solving 
within  a  generation  problems  which 
were  elsewhere  only  determined  after 
centuries  of  struggle.  It  was  unjust 
to  forget  that  at  least  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  those  problems,  that 
of  slavery,  owed  its  paternity  to  us. 
It  should  have  been  remembered,  too, 
that  all  institutions  are  not  alike 
for  all  places  fit.  On  their  side,  the 
Americans  returned  hatred  for  slight- 
ing. An  inordinate  pride,  inflamed 
by  a  prosperity  unexampled  and  in 
prospect  without  limit,  gave  an  inso- 
lent tone  to  their  press,  and  a  hector- 
ing character  to  their  diplomacy. 
England  was  their  rival.  She  held 
in  their  estimation  the  chief  place 
among  the  nations,  and  that  place 
they  would  secure.  They  would  pos- 
sess the  West,  and  dictate  to  the 
East,  and  be  the  rulers  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  old  dream  of  universal 
empire  under  modern  conditions. 
In  such  a  state  of  feehug  the  conclu- 


sion was  easy  that  in  Republicanism 
lay  the  secret  and  omnipotent 
principle  which  would  work  out  this 
moral  and  material  conquest ;  and 
thus  the  political  system  of  America 
became  a  sort  of  propaganda,  and 
was  taken  by  some  in  England  to 
be  typical  of  the  Reform  neces- 
sary amongst  us  to  cure  all  our 
social  evils.  A  party  sprang  up  in 
Great  Britain  which  was  a  reproach 
upon  English  pohtics,  and  which 
intensified  the  ill  feeling  that  had 
existed  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country.  If  Englishmen  in 
later  years  began  to  dislike  the  Ame- 
ricans more  than  formerly,  and  if 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the 
wish  was  general  in  England  that  the 
Union  should  be  permanently  dis- 
rupted, those  who  did  the  Americans 
the  unhappy  service  of  producing  that 
alienation  were  the  very  persons 
among  Englishmen  whom  their  poh- 
ticians  and  press  had  been  accustomed 
to  flatter. 

If  a  party  had  arisen  in  the  States, 
proclaiming,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  that  English  institutions  were 
better  than  American,  and  ought  to 
be  subj^tituted  for  them  whenever 
the  mob  was  sufficiently  organized 
to  make  an  ugly  rush  upon  the 
existing  system  of  things,  the  Ameri- 
cans would,  in  their  anger  at  the 
impudence  and  folly  of  such  a 
party,  have  hated  England  bitterly. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  happened, 
mutato  nomine,  with  us.  All  the 
efl'orts  of  writers  and  of  statesmen  to 
do  away  with  the  unreasoning  preju- 
dice against  America  which  took 
strong  hold  upon  the  English  mind 
were  rendered  unavailing  by  the 
violent  and  unintelligent  pro-Ameri- 
canism of  a  small  and  noisy  school, 
whose  factious  clamour  proved  more 
mischievous  than  the  equally  silly 
anti- American  outcries  of  an  effete 
old  Toryism. 

The  irritating  hostility  of  the 
American  press  to  everything  British, 
which  is  chargeable  with  creating 
many  of  those  misunderstandings, 
has  been  so  malignant  and  irrational 
that  some  other  cause  must  be 
sought  for  it  than  the  mere  jealousy 
of  a  country  which  would  overtop  our 
national  greatness.  A  close  obser- 
vation of  the  motives  of  American 
journalism  leads  to  the  opinion  that 
a  large  portion  of  that  hostility  is 
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only  another  phase  of  Fenianism. 
This  may  startle,  but  it  is  not  fancy. 
Few  who  have  not  paid  the 
matter  full  attention  could  have  any 
idea  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
conductors  of  the  United  States  press 
are  Irishmen  born  and  educated,  or 
the  sons  of  Irishmen.  The  declared 
Celtic  journals  are  a  considerable 
number,  and  of  course  all  anti-Eng- 
lish in  the  extreme,  but  even  in  the 
native  American  press  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  greater  towns, 
Irish  pens  are  employed  much  more 
generally  than  English  or  Scotch. 
This  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  Irish  immigrants  have  for  close 
upon  thirty  years  far  outnumbered 
the  English  and  Scotch — it  may  be  in 
part  due,  however,  to  some  special 
aptitude  among  the  Irish  for  press 
engagements.  Whatever  the  reason, 
w^hether  a  pure  accident,  or  the  result 
of  subtle  causes,  the  circumstance 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  systematic 
enmity  to  Great  Britain  and  to  all  its 
concerns  manifested  in  the  leading 
American  journals.  This  class  of 
writers  can  impart  an  an ti- British  ten- 
dency almost  to  every  line  they  write, 
and  employ  such  opportunities  for 
quarrel  as  must  arise  in  the  relations 
of  two  great  countries  with  a  malev- 
olent energy  to  produce  the  war  that 
will,  as  they  think,  eventually  lead 
to  the  chastisement  of  their  oppressor. 

Those  persons  are  not  madmen  of 
the  class  of  John  Mitchel.  They 
are  not  declared  Fenians.  They  have 
no  connexion  with  Mr.  John 
O'Mahony.  But  their  minds  have 
got  an  unhappy  twist.  From  youth 
to  early  manhood  they  had  such 
teaching  as  Young-Ireland  ballads 
gave,  and  when  ultimately  they 
reached  America,  and  found  the  col- 
umns of  its  journals  open  to  them, 
they  infused  the  old  sour  Celtic  spirit 
into  all  that  they  had  connexion  with. 
It  has  been  known,  too,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  exerted  them- 
selves to  gain  for  their  adherents 
influential  places  at  the  American 
press,  being  well  aware  how  great  a 
power  for  or  against  their  Church  is 
wielded  by  the  conductors  of  the 
principal  journals  of  a  country. 

If  there  were  not  some  strong 
counter-influence  of  thekind  described, 
the  leaven  of  English  principles  ought, 
along  with  our  literature,  to  have 
permeated  American  society,  and  all 


bitter  memories  of  past  struggles  to 
have  been  long  since  effaced.  It  is 
not  generally  borne  in  mind  that  the 
articles  of  the  chief  British  papers  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  especially  on 
foreign  policy,  are  regularly  copied  in 
the  American  daily  sheets.  Few 
recollect  that  three  of  every  four 
volumes  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  are  reprints  of  English  works. 
To  the  American  publishers  our  lit- 
erature is  an  inexhaustible  mine. 
Our  historians,  novelists,  and  poets 
are  read  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  much  as  on  this,  although 
they  do  not  as  individuals  reap 
solid  benefit  from  this  recognition  of 
their  powers  to  instruct  or  amuse. 
Macaulay  and  Alison  have  had  their 
tens  of  thousands  of  readers  in  a 
country  whose  native  literature  is 
scanty  and  in  character  slight.  Among 
the  bards,  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
and  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and 
the  younger  crowd  of  tale-writers, 
in  addition,  afford  as  much  refined 
pleasure  to  the  class  gifted  with  the 
higher  powers  of  appreciation,  there 
as  here.  Large  fortunes  were  made 
in  America  years  ago,  by  the  pro- 
duction in  numbers,  at  a  cheap  price, 
of  British  works  only  beginning  now 
to  be  placed  by  the  same  means 
within  the  reach  of  the  general  popu- 
lation in  England. 

When  Americans  hear  surprise 
expressed  at  the  slow  growth  of  their 
literature,  their  invariable  answer  is 
a  complaint  that  the  market  is  fore- 
stalled by  English  reprints.  Their 
Government  has  certainly  done  its 
best  to  encourage  American  writers, 
by  bestowing  lucrative  official  ap- 
pointments, with  duties  not  very 
exacting,  upon  such  men  as  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Prescott,  and  Willis. 
The  fact,  too,  that  success  with  the 
pen  is  the  sure  road  to  the  highest 
distinction  ought  to  have  stimulated 
the  young  intellect  of  the  Republic. 
But  these  incentives  to  exertion,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in 
England,  have  not  proved  powerful 
enough  to  induce  a  competition  with 
English  genius.  That  at  least  is  the 
explanation  the  Americans  give  of  a 
barrenness  which  they  feel  to  be  to 
their  discredit.  And  yet,  with  this 
fair  and  full  hearing  for  our  views  of 
things,  with  all  this  advantage  of 
opportunity  to  mould  and  form  the 
American  mind,  we  have  not  checked 
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the  evil  influence  of  a  press  influenced 
against  us  in  the  manner  stated.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  the 
editorial  management  of  one  of  the 
chief  journals  of  New  York  was 
given,  for  example,  to  Mitchel;  and 
if  he  had  not  made  himself  so 
distasteful  to  the  Northern  people  by 
his  career  that  the  Government  felt 
tliey  might  safely  deal  with  his  case 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  it  may  be 
imagined  what  sort  of  treatment  any 
subject  affecting  the  relations  of 
England  and  America  would  have 
obtained  from  him. 

It  is  an  encouraging  circumstance, 
however,  that  during  the  late  war  a 
marked  improvement  took  place  in 
the  American  press.  This  may  seem 
a  strange  statement  to  those  who  recall 
to  mind  the  extraordinary  lengths 
to  which  what  has  been  called  sen- 
sationism  was  carried  whilst  the 
campaigns  in  Virginia  and  in  Georgia 
were  in  progress.  But  the  events 
were  in  themselves  so  grand,  the 
struggle  involved  so  much,  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  community  was  so 
great  to  learn  the  earliest  and  fullest 
particulars  of  actions  magnificent 
for  the  numbers  engaged,  if  not  by 
reason  of  any  surpassing  strategic 
ability,  or  striking  generalship, 
that  the  amplification  and  blazing 
abroad  of  the  news  were  natural  and 
necessary.  Allowance  must  be  made, 
moreover,  for  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  found  themselves 
in  a  novel  position  :  they  had  never 
been  in  a  conflict  before  ;  they  had 
maintained  no  standing  military, 
but  now  they  were  showing  them- 
selves the  equals  of  any  of  the 
old  European  kingdoms  in  the  arts 
of  war — they  had  created  mighty 
armies  ;  they  had  falsified  many 
prophecies  of  failure  ;  they  were 
steadily  working  towards  their  great 
object.  When  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  boasting,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  they  used  it ;  and  it 
will  be  admitted  that  when  things 
looked  worst,  they  bore  disappoint- 
ment bravely.  But  there  was  cer- 
tainly, with  all  this,  an  improvement 
observable  in  the  tone  of  their  jour- 
nals as  the  war  grew — a  soberer  style 
of  writing  began  to  prevail ;  and  since 
the  struggle  has  come  to  an  end,  that 
style  seems  to  have  been  maintained. 
And  very  fortunate  it  has  been  that 
such  a  better  spirit  ruled  in  the 


oflices  of  newspapers,  as  otherwise 
President  Johnson  would  have  been 
hampered  in  pursuing  that  noble 
policy  of  generous  reconstruction 
which  has  already  done  so  much  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  his  afflicted  coun- 
try. His  clemency  measures  have 
not  brought  upon  him  a  maniacal 
howl  from  factious  journals ;  and  it 
will  be  a  happy  thing  for  America  if 
these  tokens  of  moderation  in  her 
press  shall  prove  more  than  a  chance 
occurrence. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  as  such  will 
exert  any  evil  influence  upon  the 
leading  journals.  Its  contemptible 
character  has  disgusted  the  Americans 
as  much  as  the  discovery  has  startled 
them  that  Ireland  is  emphatically  not 
a  mine  ready  to  be  sprung.  They 
will  rather  fear  the  Fenians  for  their 
possible  future  influence  as  a  political 
faction  among  themselves  than  ad- 
mire their  project  of  invasion.  And 
this  explains  the  circumstance  that 
the  New  York  papers  have  lately 
ridiculed  and  condemned  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  O'Mahony.  It  would  need 
little  in  the  way  of  generous  cul- 
tivation of  good  feeling,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  unite  the  press  of 
England  and  of  America  in  a  kindly 
reciprocity  ;  and  when  that  has  been 
done,  the  basis  will  have  been  laid  of 
a  better  feeling  between  the  countries, 
and  one  that  may  be  solid  and  endur- 
ing. Whilst  the  American  newspaper, 
like  our  own,  is  guided  by  the  course 
of  public  opinion,  it  has  certainly 
more  than  our  own  the  power  of 
moulding  public  opinion,  even  to  the 
extent  of  turning  it  suddenly,  on  oc- 
casion, from  the  path  of  common 
sense  and  of  justice  to  that  selected 
by  caprice  or  malignity.  In  any 
speculation,  therefore,  upon  the  fu- 
ture temper  of  the  American  people, 
much  account  must  be  made  of  the 
power  of  their  press  to  influence  the 
masses  who  bear  the  political  sway 
in  that  country. 

The  policy  of  President  Johnson 
has  done  more  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  America  abroad,  and  to  im- 
prove it  at  home,  than  all  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  energy  dis- 
played during  the  war.  He  has 
proved  himself  not  only  a  statesman, 
but  a  man  of  magnanimous  impulses 
and  of  singular  courage.  For  the 
former  he  did  not  certainly  get  credit 
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when  his  reign  commenced ;  and  of  the 
demands  that  were  made  upon  the 
latter,  those  only  are  fully  aware  who 
happened  to  have  acquainted  them- 
selves with  the  state  of  American 
parties  when  he  rose  into  power.  Mr. 
Johnson's  line  of  action  has  succeeded, 
and  is  generally  popular  with  the 
people,  but  at  the  time  when  it  was 
his  duty  to  determine  which  road  to 
take,  he  was  beset  by  factions,  alter- 
nately striving  to  intimidate  or  de- 
ceive him.  Would  he  select  the 
course  which  the  Republicans  pre- 
scribed, or  that,  rather,  which  the  De- 
mocrats— a  party  he  had  more  personal 
sympathy  with,  and  whose  influence 
was  rising  again — contended  was  the 
true  road  towards  the  subjugation 
and  pacification  of  the  South  ?  Mr. 
Johnson  disregarded  both,  and  did 
simply  what  a  clear  head  and  good 
principles  dictated  as  proper  to  be 
done.  He  drew  away  the  nation 
from  the  idea  of  revenge  by  exalting 
the  principle  of  law.  He  would  re- 
quire from  every  Southern  rebel  ab- 
solute submission  :  he  would  have 
them  tried  and  convicted  of  their 
offence,  whether  to  be  finally  par- 
doned or  not.  The  North  had  con- 
quered, the  Union  had  been  preserved, 
and  every  act  of  his  would  assert  this 
before  the  world,  and  fix  it  on  the 
page  of  history.  But  that  accom- 
plished, his  object  would  be  to  heal 
and  to  reconcile.  This  has  seemed 
the  inspiring  motive  of  his  pro- 
ceedings equally  in  domestic  and 
foreign  matters.  He  has  pardoned 
such  malignants  as  Vice-President 
Stephens,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  intends  to  release  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  He  has  restored  to  the 
Confederates  the  private  property 
they  had  supposed  gone  from  them 
for  ever.  He  has  allowed  the  Southern 
States  to  select  for  the  highest 
offices  the  men  who  led  them  to 
the  field  against  the  Union.  As  nearly 
as  possible  he  has  proclaimed  an  uni- 
versal amnesty,  the  only  condition 
being  the  swearing  of  faithful  alle- 
giance to  the  united  and  indivisible 
Republic.  And  all  this  he  has  done, 
carrying  a  vindictive  population  with 
him,  and  within  the  space  of  a  very 
few  months.  A  change  so  complete 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  people 
was  not  and  could  not  have  been 
expected. 
Equal  ability  has  been  shown  in  the 
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management  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
negro  franchise,  and  with  much  the 
same  results.  Whilst  declaring  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  abso- 
lute, whilst  telling  them  that  Ame- 
rica was  "their  country  as  well  as 
anybody  else's  country,"  and  urging 
them  to  conduct  themselves  prudently 
so  as  to  win  a  character  suitable  for 
free  men,  Mr.  Johnson  has  never  in- 
dicated an  opinion  in  favour  of  negro 
suffrage.  On  the  contrary,  although 
it  may  be  a  reproach  upon  Republican 
institutions  that  black  adults  should 
be  deprived  of  the  political  privileges 
accorded  to  the  meanest  whites,  the 
President  has  intimated  that,  against 
whatever  theory  it  may  war,  he  will 
not  favour  an  immediate  concession 
of  political  privileges  to  those  whose 
fitness  for  the  rights  of  citizenship 
has  to  be  tested.  It  is  an  expe- 
riment, Mr.  Johnson  knows,  even  to 
set  the  negroes  at  liberty ;  to  impose 
upon  them  the  duties  of  the  whites 
would  be,  in  their  ignorance  of  affairs, 
to  hand  them  over  to  some  designing 
persons,  who  would  form  them  into 
a  party,  and  use  them  to  further  per- 
sonal ambitions.  Mr,  Johnson  tells 
the  blacks  that  they  must  wait  their 
time ;  their  deliverance  must  be  ac- 
complished by  stages— first,  the  abo- 
minable practice  of  selling  men  and 
women,  and  separating  husband  from 
wife,  and  mother  from  child,  has  been 
abolished ;  secondly,  they  have  been 
authorized  to  offer  their  labour  them- 
selves in  the  open  market  for  the 
price  it  will  bring ;  thirdly,  they 
will  only  have  the  franchise  after  a 
proper  period  of  probation.  No  rea- 
sonable man  can  say  that  this  is  un- 
fair, or  that  caution  is  unnecessary 
in  the  case  of  such  a  community,  sud- 
denly elevated  from  the  worst  bar- 
barism to  a  level  with  civilization. 
The  distinction  between  a  class  of 
the  people  who  are  voters,  and  a  class 
not  allowed  to  vote  does,  to  be  sure, 
badly  consist  with  Republican  theo- 
ries, but  the  American  people  feel 
that  it  must  be  made,  even  though 
the  making  of  it  destroys  much  of  the 
external  symmetry  of  their  political 
structure. 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
cautious  measures,  and  of  his  fore- 
shadow ings  of  policy  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  confirmed  by  all  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts  which  have  ar- 
rived from  America  as  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  negro,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  him  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  his  knowledge,  by  the  change  in 
his  relation  to  his  employer  and  the 
white  race.  One  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  recent  writers  from  the  land 
of  the  South,  for  example,  whose 
opinions  have  been  stated  in  the 
Spectator^  records  his  experiences 
candidly. 

"Upon  two  points  he  formed  very  de- 
cided opinions.  The  late  Slave  States 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be  cleared  thorough  - 
ly and  immediately  of  negro  troops.  The 
presence  of  these  troops  has  a  very  bad 
effect  both  upon  the  whites  and  upon  their 
people.  The  whites  are  offended  and  much 
irritated  by  what  they  regard  as  the  inten- 
tional insult  of  intimidating  a  conquered 
people  by  a  force  of  men  who  were,  or 
might  have  been,  their  former  slaves.  This 
aggravates  -  their  sense  of  calamity,  and 
makes  sore  their  consciousness  of  subjuga- 
tion. In  this  manner  it  provokes  them 
also  to  the  manifestation  of  ill-will  against 
the  negroes  themselves,  and  tempts  them 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  efforts 
made  to  adapt  the  freedmen  to  their  new 
condition.  The  freedmen  are  made  lazy 
and  fractious  by  the  presence  of  troops  of 
their  own  colour.  Their  ignorance  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  or  their  credulity  over- 
tasked. To  them  the  world  seems  but  a 
few  plantations  wide,  with  a  place  beyond 
— very  like  the  place  'beyond  Jawdam' 
he  poor  cr  eatures  think — where  Yankees 
ive,  and  whence  they  have  come  to  be  the 
good  genii  of  the  negroes.  Having  a  few 
months  ago  been  mere  human  cBattels, 
not  allowed  to  be  out  after  a  certain  time, 
or  to  step  over  a  certain  line  without  a  pass, 
the  evidence  of  a  hundred  of  them  worth 
nothing  against  the  meanest  white  man's 
word,  the  presence  among  them  of  men  of 
their  own  race,  armed,  in  uniform,  in  mili- 
tary array,  and  exercising  power,  not  over 
them  only,  but  their  masters,  makes  them 
— why  should  it  not  ? — feel  as  if  they  each 
one  had  Aladdin's  lamp  !  The  mere  sight 
of  a  negro  sentinel  halting  one  of  their  for- 
mer masters,  who  only  a  few  months  ago 
might  have  Idlled  him  on  the  spot  for  rais- 
ing his  hand,  and  no  questions  been  asked 
— this  sight,  acting  upon  their  childish, 
half-civilized  imaginations,  is  enough  to 
make  them  ready  to  believe  everything.  And 
they  do  believe,  and  are  encouraged  by  the 
black  troops  to  believe,  that  the  land  ought 
to  be  and  will  be  divided  among  them ; 
and  they  then  fancy  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  consequent  upon  this  miracu- 
lously new  order  of  things,  they  will  be 
able  to  live  upon  their  acres  without  labour, 
as  their  .masters  did  formerly.  There  are 
some  of  them  who,  although  they  are  sorely 
unsettled  by  their  new  condition,  as  it  was  in- 


evitable that  they  should  be,  are  not  led  entire- 
ly away  by  these  hallucinations.  But  these 
are  the  house  negroes,  most  of  whom  have 
some  white  blood  in  them,  although  it  may 
only  be  an  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  ;  and  they 
form  the  very  rare  exceptions.  The  field 
hands  on  the  plantations  are  at  present  in 
a  mild  phase,  which  manifests  itself  chiefly 
in  laziness  and  in  impudence  of  a  monstrous 
and  gi'otesque  character,  which  seems  to 
jvistify  the  whites  in  their  ill-feeling,  and 
keeps  up  a  deplorable  condition  of  affairs. 

"  The  giving  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  Southern  negroes  (affirms  the  same 
writer)  must  be  postponed  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, certainly  for  a  generation.  He  (the 
traveller  whom  the  writer  quotes)  clung 
with  unflinching  tenacity,  though  with 
manifest  effort  and  sense  of  duty,  to  his 
conviction  that  it  would  be  wrong,  the  ne- 
groes being  there  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  to  cut  them  off,  after  due 
preparation  and  probation,  as  a  race,  from 
all  hope  of  the  same  political  right  that 
was  given  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to 
every  Irish  and  German  peasant  that  came 
to  the  country — to  deprive  them,  in  his 
own  words,  of  a  future.  But  he  said  that 
no  man  of  common  sense  and  ordinary 
prudence  could  go  down  among  them  and 
advocate  the  giving  of  political  power  to 
this  overwhelming  mass  of  semi-barbarous 
(though  in  the  moral  sense  not  savage)  and 
utterly  ignorant  men  who  were  born  and 
'  raised'  not  even  to  own  themselves,  or  be 
guided  by  their  own  volition.  He  favoured 
a  somewhat  advanced  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  franchise,  to  be  applied  to  all 
of  either  race  who  hereafter  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  suffrage.  And  this,  because 
it  would  exclude  not  only  the  present  gene- 
ration of  negroes,  but  hereafter  the  more 
debased  of  the  '  mean  whites,'  who  are  in- 
tellectually benighted,  and  morally  little 
superior  to  the  negroes,  except  in  that  qua- 
lity of  self-reliance  which  the  negro  rarely 
acquires,  even  in  the  Free  States,  in  all  of 
which  he  may  acqmre  real  property,  and  in 
some  become  a  voter. " 

It  will  strike  many  that  our  rela- 
tions with  America  ought  to  be  made 
more  simple  and  agreeable  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  popula- 
tion, out-and-out  Republicans  as  they 
are  in  theory,  have  felt  themselves 
constrained  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  transgress  their  principle  of  man- 
hood suffrage  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
freed  negro  from  political  power,  and 
to  adopt  the  English  idea,  that  the 
franchise  is  a  trust  for  which  any 
class  must  show  itself  fit  before  it  can 
be  fully  adopted  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  suggested  that  a  stand- 
ard of  qualification  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  all,  of  either  race,  whites 
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or  blacks,  who  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise.  This  is  an 
abandonment  of  American  ideas,  and 
as  a  marked  approximation  to  British 
principles  of  action  disarms  the  New 
York  jom-nalists  of  half  their  boasts 
of  Republican  liberty,  and  of  all 
their  taunts  at  our  expense.  The 
Americans  have  become  Old  World- 
like in  more  than  in  possessing  a  Na- 
tional Debt.  They  are  in  no  respect 
so  "fast "  as  they  used  to  be.  A  drag 
is  placed  upon  the  wheel ;  and  a  large 
and  increasing  party  among  them 
begin  to  see  that  limitations  must  be 
admitted  even  to  the  long- worshipped 
idea  of  universal  equality. 

If  Americans  are  ever  to  agree  with 
us,  and  we  with  them,  it  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  mutual  concession 
that  Republican  institutions  are  best 
for  America  and  Monarchical  insti- 
tutions best  for  England.  We  wish 
their  Republicanism,  which  has  a 
strong  infusion  still  of  the  old  coun- 
try spirit,  well.  We  do  not  desire  to 
see  it  break  down.  We  admit  that 
it  has  had  great  successes— the 
triumph  in  the  late  war  the  greatest 
of  all.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
America  may  be  happy  under  it,  and 
mightily  serve  the  cause  of  human 
progress  in  all  its  departments.  And 
we  claim  the  same  frank  admission 
from  Americans  with  respect  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  institutions  and 
ways.  It  is  plainly  not  intended  by 
Providence  that  there  should  be  one 
form  of  rule  in  the  world,  whether 
by  monarchs  or  by  presidents.  But 
there  may  be  substantial  unity  in 
variety  —  much  the  same  results 
reached  by  different  paths  in  friendly 
rivalry.  The  mass  of  the  American 
people,  above  the  coarse  bullies  of 
the  political  arena,  are  anxiously  con- 
cerned for  the  spread  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  world.  Their  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Missions — an  institution 
not  excelled  by  any  of  the  great  re- 
ligious societies  of  England — proves 
this.  Our  people  have  the  same 
spirit.  In  their  admirable  public 
education  scheme,  designed  to  protect 
society,  from  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  ignorance,  the  counterpart  appears 
of  a  principle  acknowledged  amongst 
ourselves.  We  both  have  a  free 
Press ;  and  in  all  the  essentials  of  re- 
presentative institutions  there  is  no 
discernible  difference  between  us. 
Our  rulers  are  probably  quite  as 


much — we  sometimes  think  they  are 
more — under  the  control  of  public 
opinion  than  American  statesmen. 
Why,  then,  should  not  an  alliance, 
intimate,  cordial,  and  permanent,  sub- 
sist between  America  and  England  ? 
The  necessity  for  such  a  good  under- 
standing is  forcing  itself  more  and 
more  every  day  upon  the  minds  of 
thinking  men.  If  it  did  nothing 
more  for  the  Republic  than  banish 
the  prejudices  from  the  English  mind 
that  barb  our  criticisms  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  cousins,  and  remove 
the  sourness  from  the  American  mind 
that  forbids  respect  from  foreign  na- 
tions, it  would  benefit  both  countries, 
and  advance  the  arts  of  peace.  And 
should  a  crisis  arise  at  any  future 
time,  when  a  combination  of  European 
nations  was  formed  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  light  and  freedom,  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  would  have  a  voice 
of  such  commanding  power  that  no 
conceivable  resistance  could  frustrate 
its  will. 

It  is  probable  that  there  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  either  of  England 
or  of  America  when  the  obstacles  to 
such  an  Alliance  were  so  few,  or  the 
motives  urging  its  formation  so  com- 
pelling. It  cannot  be  denied  that 
reunited  America  might  become  a 
source  of  trouble  to  Great  Britain. 
Despite  a  National  Debt  whose  in- 
terest is  equal  to  that  of  our  own, 
and  a  want  of  familiarity  with 
taxation  which  will  render  the  pay- 
ment of  that  interest  more  irksome 
to  them  than  to  us,  the  Americans 
are  steadily  surmounting  their  diffi- 
culties, and  will  be,  perhaps  in  a  very 
few  years,  a  stronger  people  than  ever. 
No  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States  to  break  off  from 
the  rest  can  be  looked  for,  and 
America  will  continue  henceforth  one 
great  State,  unless  the  uneasy  am- 
bition of  its  rulers,  and  the  cupidity 
of  its  filibustering  class,  should  lead 
to  conquests  in  Mexico  and  South 
America, — in  which  case  the  huge 
confederacy  might  fall  to  pieces  of 
itself.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  that  result  is  as  little  likely 
as  a  direct  attack  by  America  upon 
England  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Alabama  indemnities. 

Hov/  much  the  late  change  in  the 
relations  of  American  parties  to  the 
slavery  question  alone  has  done  to 
heighten  the  political  morality  of 
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the  people,  and  to  improve  their  dis- 
position towards  foreign  Powers,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  a  re- 
markable letter  written  to  the  Times 
on  the  eve  of  the  late  war  by  Mr. 
Jay,  at  one  time  United  States  Min- 
ister in  Switzerland.    "For  half  a 
century  (said  he)  the  influence  of 
slavery  has  weighed  upon  our  country 
in  a  thousand  disastrous  ways.  It 
has  delivered  our  government,  more 
or  less,  into  the  hands  of  political 
adventurers  ;  it  has  impelled  us  into 
a  foreign  war ;  it  has  awakened  in 
us  a  rabid  appetite  for  annexation ; 
it  has  nursed  and  sent  abroad  bands 
of  filibusters  and  pirates  upon  the 
territories  of  friendly  and  unoffend- 
ing   nations  ;    it    has  bent  our 
foreign  policy  out  of  its  natural  up- 
right course,  and  thus  given  just 
offence  to  your  and  other  governments ; 
it  has  dishonoured  our  legislative 
halls  with  representatives  whose  chief 
qualifications  were  hatred  of  free 
institutions,  ignorance  of  religion,  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  horsewhip, 
bowie-knife,  and  revolver ;  it  has 
thus  kept  away  from  the  direction  of 
our  public  affairs  the  class  of  large- 
minded  able  Christian  persons,  most 
competent  to  make  our  country  happy 
at   home   and  respected  abroad." 
The  accuracy  of  such  an  estimate  of 
the  causes  of  some  unfortunate  pecu- 
liarities in  American  character  seems 
to  be  attested  by  the  moderation  and 
patriotic  regard  for  the  general  weal 
which  have   been   manifest  since 
slavery  fell.    Mr.  Johnson  is,  let  it 
be  hoped,  the  type  of  this  new  spirit. 
The  speech  of  his,  to  the  Coloured 
Regiment  at  Washington,  forbids  a 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  and  suggests 
the  belief  that  he  speaks  the  feelings 
of  the  community  at  large,  in  saying — 
"  Upon  the  return  of  peace  and  the 
surrender  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  patriot,  and  every  one  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian,  to  remember  that 
with  the  termination  of  the  war  his 
resentment  should  cease,  that  angry 
feelings  should  subside,  and  that  every 
man  should  become  calm  and  tran- 
quil, and  be  prepared  for  what  is  be- 
fore him." 

If  a  permanent  good  understand- 
ing between  England  and  America  be 
possible  and  desirable,  by  what  means 
shall  it  be  brought  about  %   An  im- 


proved tone  regarding  America  in  our 
own  Press  ought  surely  to  be  ex- 
pected.   There  is  no  subject  to  pro- 
duce irritation.   We  need  no  longer 
fear  the  Americanization  of  our  in- 
stitutions, for  the  party  which  urged 
that  change  is  admittedly  power- 
less.   It  would  be  ungenerous  if  we 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
settlement  of  the  negro  difficulty, 
for  which  we  are  in  a  degree  respon- 
sible.   Canada  suggests  no  serious 
apprehensions,  since  the  Canadians 
have  shown  an  unmistakable  re- 
solve to  maintain  their  own  inde- 
pendence. The  eyes  of  the  Americans 
have  been  opened  by  the  bursting 
of  the  Fenian  bubble.    They  per- 
ceive that  there  is  not  sufficient  in- 
ternal discontei't  in  Ireland  to  afford 
materials  for  i.  rebellion  above  the 
Cabbage-garden  character  even  under 
the  stimulus  of  liberal  supplies  of 
foreign  money.    They  are  beginning, 
moreover,  to  understand  how  power- 
ful for  mischief  the  Irish  element 
among  themselves  may  become  in 
the  probably  nearly  balanced  state 
of  their  parties.    There  is  accord- 
ingly no  solid  cause  of  quarrel  be- 
tween the  countries,  and  it  seems  the 
part  of  patriotism  to  speak  of  America 
and  the  Americans  as  if  there  were 
none.    That  line  taken,  and  the  Con- 
federate cruisers'  difficulty — the  last 
relic  of  old  jealousies — allowed,  as 
both  parties  desire,  to  lapse  quietly, 
there  would  appear  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity which  a  largeminded  English 
statesman  would  not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  for  uniting  in  common 
sympathies  the  two  nations  most  alike 
in  all  the  substantial  features  of 
national  life.    Now  that  America  has 
become  a  great  military  Power  her 
alliance  is  worth  having,  and  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  if  England 
does  not  secure  it  some  other  State 
will.    It  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
a  Russo-American  offensive  and  de- 
fensive   compact  would   cause  us 
trouble  in  the  Far  East ;  and  it  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
America  might  even  wean  from  us 
the  particular  European  alliance  in 
which  we  place  unbounded  confidence. 
A  wise  people  ever  looks  ahead.  The 
injunction,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof,"  was  not  given  to 
nations. 
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